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MUSICAL REPORTER. 





LANGUAGE. 


FROM GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE, 


Tue primitive tones of the human voice, which 
nature has impressed upon us, and which we utter 
instinctively, are, without doubt, the rudiments and 
ground-work of speech. ‘The tones of grief, anger, 
fear, and surprise, are the same in a savage as in 
civilized man, and his ‘howl at the appearance of 
danger, his joy at the sight of his prey, reiterated 
or varied with the change of objects, was probably 
the origin of language in the early ages of the 
human race.’ By the curious structure of the 
vocal organs, man is capable of making a greater 
variety of tones than any other animal, and has at 
his command the power of expressing every emo- 
tion. 

‘Children have no difficulty in expressing their 
wants, their pleasures, or pains, long before they 
can speak, or understand the meaning of a word, 
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338 LANGUAGE, 


In the dawn of society, ages may have passed away 
with littke more converse than what these efforts 
would produce ; but as the mind developed, and our 
wants increased, means would be suggested, by the 
articulating powers, to break these instinctive tones 
into particles of imitative sound ; and in all proba- 
bility the first words that were uttered bore some 
resemblance to the things described, as the boiste- 
rous roar of the sea would call for a boisterous 
expression. The limited number of these sounds 
would at first lead men to describe many things 
with different degrees of force; and these varie- 
ties, added to an animated gesture, would render 
the primitive language a sort of musical declama- 
tion. From all that has been handed down to us, it 
is evident that the most ancient languages were com- 
posed of simple sounds, as a simplicity of thought 
produces a simplicity of expression. ‘T'wo or more 
simple impressions would form a complex idea, 
which would lead to the joining of two sounds to- 
gether. As these combinations increased, the ne- 
cessity of recording them would soon appear, and 
* symbols or letters would be resorted to as the means 
of retaining them. The spontaneous sound of the 
vowel Ah! the sign of which is placed at the begin- 
ning of all the known alphabets, would be the first 
sound to be recorded ; and what is more natural than 
that the form of letters should aim at depicting the 
form of the mouth requisite for the production of 
this sound ? 
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- Language, like music, is partly an imitative art, 
and has its origin in an effort to express the names 
of things by sounds. — Its force will depend upon 
the use of the primitive tones, and its beauty upon 
the order in which various sounds are arranged. 
The present object is to speak of the English lan- 
guage, the basis of which is formed upon sounds of 
the most distant origin, but stamped with great mean- 
ing and force. 

If we acknowledge there is a beautiful effect in 
a certain series or disposition of speaking sounds, 
and that some words are more euphonious than 
others, perhaps no circumstance has disfigured our 
language so much as the introduction of words coin- 
ed from the Latin and Greek. ‘These words retain 
none of their primitive beauty or force. Had they 
not lost the sound with which they were originally 
spoken, they would have mingled with our native 
tones, and not have remained as dead expressions in 
our language. ‘That the Latin was at one time the 
spoken language of Italy, is an opinion that has 
never been doubted. But a musician, who is con- 
versant with sounds, and who will take the trouble 
to examine its internal structure, must doubt the 
truth of this fact altogether. ‘The very plan of it, 
in both sense and sound, is contrary to what nature 
would point out. ‘That it may have been a modifi- 
cation of the mother tongue of Italy, systematically 
arranged by learned men for the purpose of express- 
ing their thoughts in writing, is more than probable ; 
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but that it was the language or common speech of the 
people, its structure and contrivance at once refute. 
The formation of a language must at all times, have 
been gradual and slow ; nor could it, from the ac- 
cidental way in which words arise, preserve any 
system or order; but as the human mind entered 
into subjects of deep research, language thus formed 
would be found ‘ too cumbersome for literary pur- 
poses,’ and art would suggest a grammatical contri- 
vance. Hence, in the same country, we should have 
a written and aspoken language. China still retains 
both these ; and why should we not suppose that 
Rome possessed the same? ‘The system of classify- 
ing words, and giving them certain inflections and 
terminations, has led to such odd combinations of 
2 sound as cannot naturally be performed by the mouth; 
‘and the idiom of the Latin is so contrary to that 
order in which ideas occur to the mind, that we must 
| suppose this arrangement to have been the result of 
. literary taste and contrivance. 
| We might ask, When and by whom, was the 
Latin tongue destroyed? Some say by the barba- 
rians who overran the country from the North; but 
q a language could not be laid aside and another adopt- 
ed at once. Others contend that the Goths cut off 
the terminations and cases, and improved the logical 
arrangement; but this supposition staggers credulity 
itself. Is it not more reasonable to suppose, that the 
present Italian is the original language of the Ro- 
mans, softened and polished by the use of eighteen 
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-hundred years? Where are we to look for ‘that 


power of song’ which ancient poets speak of, but 
in the countries which gave it birth ? 

Persons who have an ear for sounds have only 
to listen to a language they do not understand, to be 
aware of its vocal beauties and defects. ‘The north- 
ern tongues are less pleasing than those of milder 
climes. The severity of the regions in which they 
are spoken keeps the mouth constantly closed, and 
the act of speaking is principally performed in the 
throat. Such guttural and displeasing effects be- 
long not to Greece and Italy. Had we resorted to 
these countries for their living tones, instead of the 
dead artificial terminations of the Latins, we should 
not only have enriched our language with facilities 
of expression, but have added to its vocal beauty. 
Who can have listened to this humdrum tongue, 
without noticing the mouth-closing M at the end of 
the words, driving the sound through the nose; or 
the mean and sibilating ws, attached to the name of 
their statesmen and generals? ‘These terminations 
were never uttered by the people. We hear them 
called by the Italians, at this day, Marco and Anto- 
nio ; the same bold and heroic appellations, doubt- 
less, which the Romans gave them. 

The force of a language will depend upon such 
words as instantly raise the ideas in the mind, and 
its beauty upon their movement and succession. 
The first produces the picture, the second the color- 
ing; yet we often derive more pleasure, and are 
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more sensibly moved by the tone of voice than by 
any meaning we attach to the words. Madame de 
Stael had all her life a sort of organic delight in the 
melody of certain verses, altogether abstracted from 
any consideration of theirsense. She recited them 
often with great pomp and emphasis, and said, ‘ That 
is what J call poetry! it is delicious! and so much 
the more, that it does not convey a single idea to 
me.’ These effects are purely musical; and the 
pleasure we derive is similar to that of a strain of 
music upon the ear. 

Language is made up of words and _ syllables ; 
and these syllables, like notes in music, are of all 
possible lengths. It is a rude and incorrect distinc- 
tion which the Latin scholars have made in classify- 
ing them merely into long and short. The word all, 
in length of sound, may be represented by a minim, 

==; but the word indivisible, though com- 


All 
posed of five syllables, will be spoken in a time 






equally short =; consequently, 


In - di - vi - si - ble 
each syllable in the last word is only one-fifth of 
the length of the monosyllable. Since syllables are 
of various lengths, we have in them an immediate 
clue to the rhythm of language. A well-constructed 
sentence, simply as it regards the flow of words, 
will, when measured by musical notes, have all the 
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relative proportion of a strain of music, founded 
upon the laws of musical expression. If we in- 
spect the fine Adagios of Haydn and Beethoven, we 
shall find them composed of sounds varying in dura- 
tion from the slowest note to those of the greatest 
quickness; and if we examine a speech of Shaks- 
peare, or a description of Milton’s, we shall find them 
also composed of words ponderous and slow, min- 
gled with particles and syllables of great rapidity. 

With respect to rhythm,—a cultivated ear will 
find no difficulty in placing the strong expressions 
in musical order, so that they shall fall upon the ac- 
cented part of the bar, ‘These words, where properly 
sustained by the voice, invariably convey the sense; 
and into them, when we speak with feeling, we in- 
fuse the instinctive tone. ‘The smaller words, which 
are the mere links of language, should be so placed 
that they can be driven together, if the speaker re- 
quire room for the display of his voice. 

Words may also be said to be of all colors, shapes 
and sizes, like the stones and jewels in a lapidary’s 
shop. ‘Their effect in composition will depend upon 
the order in which they are strung together, so as to 
render them pleasing to the ear. ‘The English lan- 
guage, though copious in words, is not well assorted. 
It-is more powerful than beautiful. We abound in 
the rougher tones, and are deficient in those of deli- 
cacy. 

The sound of che, as in our words cheese and 
chest, which gives such softness and flexibility to the 
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Italian, we are nearly without ; and in minute sounds 
we are wholly deficient. We have not a sufficient 
number of little words like the syllables té, pé, ké, 
&c.; these particles are useful in accent, while others 
less acute are serviceable in filling up the chinks, and 
connecting important words. For these reasons 
our language is stubborn, and does not work so kind- 
ly in musical construction as the Italian. 

As an illustration of the above remarks, the fol- 
lowing extract from Milton is affixed to musical 
notes, by which we may ascertain the time and ac- ‘ 
cent which the author probably intended. 
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inches pendulum. 
— Tenuto. 










These are thy glorious works, pa-rent of 
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good! Almighty, thine this u-ni-versal frame, 
Ten. ' Tenuta. 1 4 
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thus wondrous fair, thy-self how wondrous then! 





We find in this example eleven sorts of notes, or 
eleven syllables of different lengths, which, with the 
rests or pauses, make up a rhythmical order. The 
| notes simply convey to us the exact time in which 
the words should be spoken. As yet we are without 
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efficient characters to represent the flashing tones of 
the speaking voice. 

It is but a rude distinction which prosodians make 
in classing words under the terms 
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The first two only prove that the syllables move 
in triple time, and the latter two in common. A 
cultivated ear will find no difficulty in perceiving 
that in these measures syllables may be of all possi- 
ble lengths. To prove which, we may put into 
notes a poem of Mr. Moore’s, in triple time. 
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I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curl’d 





A - bove the green elms, that a cottage was near; 
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And I said_ if there’s peaceto be found in the world, 
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A heart thatis humble might hope forit here. 
[44] . 
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One of the principal features of measured poetry 
is that of the syllables partaking of a similar and 
uniform motion, agreeable to that flow which is im- 
pressed upon them by the laws of melody. In 
heroic or blank verse, this measured effect is but 
seldom used. 

Languege then is an art made up of sounds, by 
which we instantly communicate our ideas. _In_ its 
earliest stages it simply gave names to things, and 
expressed the crude emotions of the human mind; 
but since it has received the intellectual contrivance 
of grammar, we are enable to describe and define 
all the properties of matter, and enter into the most 
abstruse labyrinths of human reason. 

Its use depends upon the clearness of its structure 
and vocality, and its beauty upon the musical dispo- 
sition of its parts. As it progresses into order it 
gradually throws out its asperities, retaining only 
those sounds which are pleasing to the ear. Could 
we call up the familiar conversation of ages past, 
and anticipate that of the future, the ruggedness of 
the one would resemble the Welsh, the softness of 
the other the flexible Italian. 
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THE GENTLEMEN’S GLEE BOOK. 


BY LOWELL MASON. 
Published by Wilkins and Carter, Boston. 


Tue general character of this work can be in- 
ferred from its title. It is a GenTLEMEN’s GLEE 
Book, or a Collection of Glees for base and tenor 
voices. The idea of preparing a work entirely for 
men’s voices is somewhat novel in this country, and 
how far the demand will correspond with the necessa- 
ry expense of publication, we are not able to say. 
Yet the fact is notorious, that this species of Glee 
singing is becoming every day more popular. In 
some of the large cities the organization of Glee 
and Quartette Clubs has increased rapidly and ex- 
tensively within a few years, and at present consti- 
tutes one of the most pleasing and popular forms of 
social, musical practice, and certainly one of the 
best modes of strict and salutary discipline. In the 
country generally this kind of music has received 
but little attention. Although singing societies and 
singing clubs are located in almost every village, are 
almost as numerous as the ‘pigeons in the forest,’ 
yet such societies are of a more general and mixed 
nature than the clubs for which our author has at 
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this time been laboring. ‘These societies are all 
valuable in their place, and should by no means be 
neglected. Butif strict discipline and critical accu- 
racy in performance are to be attained, if the free 
expression and interchange of opinions for mutual 
improvement is to be practiced to any considerable 
extent, then as a general thing societies should be 
small and select. 

We apprehend that one important reason, why 
this description of singing has received so little at- 
tention, is the fact, that it has been extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain music properly arranged for unison 
voices. For it is a fact, as we believe, that no such 
collection has ever before been made in this country. 
Clubs have therefore been obliged to rely entirely 
on such individual pieces as could be found in other 
books, and such sheet music as has been arranged 
for this purpose. ‘The want of a text book, we 
think, is well supplied by the volume before us ; and 
if the publication of a musical work has a tendency 
to create a market for itself, we cannot but think 
that such a tendency will be strikingly exemplified 
in the present case. ‘ The field is’ evidently ‘ white,’ 
and the fruit bursting with fulness. The materials 
are abundant, and the disposition evidently ripe for 
. extensive and profitable practice, and we know of 
nothing within the whole scope of musical discipline 
that affords a more pleasant, feasible and sure mode 
of general musical cultivation, than an extensive or- 
ganization of small societies. No village in the 
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country can be so wofully deficient in musical talent, 
as not to be able to furnish one, two or a dozen such 
clubs. And no singer, who has had any decent in- 
struction, can use the book before us without profit 
to himself and advantage to the cause of music. 

In regard to the work itself, we can say but little, 
from a mere cursory inspection of its pages. _ Its 
general appearance however, is such as to induce 
the opinion, that it is well adapted to the wants of 
the community. ‘The selections are made from ap- 
proved and celebrated German authors ; amongst 
whom we find the following; Aveutzer, Werner, 
Blum, Silcher, Weber, Hildebrand, Nageli and others. 
The character and arrangement of the music is in 
most cases simple and pleasing, and well calculated 
to improve the taste and increase the popular in- 
terest in musical performance, wherever the book 
may go. 





MONOCHORD. 


This is an instrument which consisted originally 
of one string. It now consists of a flat piece of 
wood, from two to four feet long, and from four to 
six inches wide, and sometimes has as many as eight 
strings. It has a movable, or a flat sounding board. 
Its use is to determine the mathematical proportions 
of sounds and intervals. 























WILLIAM BILLINGS. 


In our last we inserted from the pen of a corres- 
pondent, a biographical sketch of this distinguished 
individual. In this number we give a copy of his 
Address to the Goddess of Discord, and on page 
189 the tune Jargon, which accompanied the ad- 
dress. ‘These productions were certainly the wildest 
freaks of a brain naturally ardent, and an imagina- 
tion fertile in everything that belonged to the eccen- 
tric, and the original. 

The history of these productions appears to be 
this. When Billings published his first book, called 
the ‘New England Psalm Singer,’ he knew nothing 
at all of the laws of harmony. All the idea he had 
of harmony was the union of such sounds as were 
concordant, with no reference whatever to progres- 
sion or modulation, and no preparation and resolu- 
tions of discordant intervals. After this work was 
published, it appears to have been the subject of con- 
siderable remark among the critics, and severely 
censured as containing scarcely an example of the 
seventh or ninth, or any other interval except the 
third, fifth and octave. This roused up the temper 
of our hero, and he concluded to give them discords 
enough at one dose to satisfy the most craving ap- 
petite. He accordingly composed the tune Jargon, 
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in which after the first chord every step is discordant 
to the last degree. He also prepared the following 
Address, which ought to be preserved in the archives 
of New England, as a great literary curiosity. 


TO THE GODDESS OF DISCORD. 


Dreap Sovereicn,—lI have been sagacious enough of late, 
to discover that some evil-minded persons have insinuated to 
your highness, that I am utterly unmindful of your Ladyship’s 
importance; and that my time, as well as my talents, was 
wholly taken up in paying my devotion to your most implaca- 
ble enemy and strenuous opposer, viz. the Gopprss of Con- 
corp; which representation is as false as it is ill-natured ; for 
your Ladyship may believe me without hesitation, when I 
assure you on the word of an honest man, that knowing your 
Ladyship to be of a very captious disposition, I have always 
been very careful of trespassing on your grounds for fear of 
incurring your displeasure, so far as to excite you to take 
vengeance (which is well known to be your darling attribute.) 

I have likewise been informed, that some of my most im- 
placable enemies are some of your Majesty’s privy council; 
and that your Majesty’s Secretary at war, viz. Lord Jargon, 
was about to send some of your other Lords in waiting, viz. 
Lord second, Lord 7th, Lord 9th, alias Lord 2d, junior, with 
some others, to beat a tattoo upon the drum of my ear, with 
so great a number of contra-vibrations, without the interven- 
tion of a single coincidence, and with so much Torte as to 
dislocate my auditory; upon which information I called a 
court of Harmony, the result of which was, to repel force by 
force ; and we had even proceeded so far as to order Lord 
Consonance, our Secretary at peace, to furnish our life guard 
with an infinite number of coincidences, without the interven- 
tion of one contra vibration; and although we have the 
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majority on our side, yet we held it in scorn to take any advan- 
tage from our numbers, therefore we had selected_an equal 
number of those who had attained unto the first three, viz. 
Lord Unison, Lord Diapente, Lord Octave, alias Lord Unison 
jun’r, and for their Aid-de-camps, we had chosen two twin 
brothers, viz. Major and Minor Trio, together with Major 
Sixth, &c. We had proceeded thus far, when in turning over 
a very ancient history, I met with the following passage, viz, 
** by wise council thou shalt make thy war, and in multitude of 
councellors there is safety.” Upon reading this passage 1 was 
resolved to enlarge the council, therefore we made choice of 
king Solomon the son of David (but as he nor his father was 
never known to traverse your territories I suppose you have 
no knowledge of them.) The result of our second council 
was to lay aside this enterprize and proceed in a very differ- 
ent manner ; for by consulting this great concellor, we were 
convinced ‘“ that wisdom is better than weapons of war.” 
Therefore it was resolved, that I singly should begin the 
attack in the common form of dedications, and besiege you 














with flattery, and if that should fail, as we have bribed over a 

number of your nobility, we are determined to turn their force re 
if against you, and then we assure ourselves of success; but 3 to 
perhaps I trespass on your patience in this ambiguous pre- f sc. 
t amble: know then dread Sovereign, that I have composed a a irt 

i short piece out of such materials as your kingdom is made up 
i] of, and without vanity, I believe you will readily grant that it of 
is a worthy production which I respectfully offer at your fo 
" shrine ; and I must take the liberty to tell your Majesty that ta 
| I expect this one piece will fully compensate for my former hv 
i delinquency and remissness to you ward; and that you will he 
not be so unreasonable as to insist on another oblation from th 
me, neither through time nor eternity ; and let me tell you, yc 
that in this offering I followed the example of our native in- th 
dians, who sacrifice to the angry God much oftener than to - 

the good-natured one; not from a principle of love, but of 
fear; for although you could never excite my love, you have ° 
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frequently caused me to fear and tremble; and I solemnly 
declare, that I dread your extempore speeches more than I 
do the threats and menaces of all the crowned heads in 
Europe; and now madam, after this candid and honest con- 
fession, I must insist on your signing the following receipt, 
which for your honor and my security, I shall always carry 
about me. 


A RECEIPT. 


Received of the Author, a piece of Jargon, it being the best 
piece ever composed, in full of all accounts from the be- 
ginning of time, to and through the endless ages of eter- 
nity. I say received by me, Goppess or Discorp. 

Given from our inharmonical Cavern, in the land of Chaos; 
from the year of our existence, (which began at Adam’s 
fall) Four Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Two. 

DEMON DREAD, Speaker, 


Attest, Haman Horror, Secretary. 


And now Madam Crossgrain, after informing you that this 
receipt shall be my discharge, I shall be so condescending as 
to acquaint your uglyship, that I take great pleasure in sub- 
scribing myself your most inveterate, most implacable, most 
irreconcilable enemy, THE AUTHOR. 

In order to do this piece justice, the concert must be made 
of vocal and instrumental music. Let it be performed in the 
following manner, viz. Let an Ass bray the base, let the file- 
ing of a saw carry the tenor, let a hog who is extremely 
hungry squeal the counter, and let a cart-wheel, which is 
heavy loaded, and that has been long without grease, squeak 
the treble ; and if the concert should appear to be too feeble 
you may add the cracking of a crow, the howling of a dog, 
the squalling of a cat; and what would grace the concert yet 
more, would be the rubbing of a wet finger upon a window 
glass. This last mentioned instrument no sooner salutes the 
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drum of the ear, but it instantly conveys the sensation to the 


teeth; and if all these in conjunction should not reach the 
cause, you may add this most inharmonical of all sounds, 
“ Pay me that thou owest.” 


EARLY INSTRUCTION. 


Till within a short time the opinion has been al- 
most universal, that but few could be taught to sing ; 
that the talent for music was a peculiar gift of nature, 
bestowed upon only a few, and they, favored ones, 
were to have it to themselves. Parents have neg- 
lected their children, and unless they took up sing- 
ing of themselves have decided that, unfortunately, 
their children had no ear for music. ‘The opinion 
has become so common, that but a small part of 
our congregations even pretend to sing, or think they 
can. Nor can they as they now are; but would it 
have been so if the proper pains had been taken with 
their childhood? How much pains do parents take 
to teach their children to speak correctly? Had 
children no better opportunity to hear speaking, or 
of being taught to speak, than they have to learn to 
sing, would any more be able to talk than are now 
able to sing? _I shall not say that every child who 
can speak might sing; but I believe the exceptions 
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are very rare. Allow me to present a few facts on 
this point :— 

In an orphan asylum in Germany, containing two 
hundred children, there are only two certainly who 
have not learned to sing, and that too, correctly. 
These children are probably taught early and have 
great pains taken with them ; whether this be or be 
not so, this fact has great weight in deciding such a 
question. 

In all the common district schools in Germany 
singing and music are taught, and every child is as 
much expected to read and write and perform music 
as to read and write and recite any other lesson. 
They are all respectable performers, and many of 
them proficients. 

“The reading of musical notation is learned even 
in the snow-covered huts of Iceland. In passing 
through the continent of Europe the traveller finds 
every festival, whether national or religious, graced 
with music. Serenades from the common people 
are heard every night in the streets. Music echoes 
from the shops, the boats, and the harvest fields. 
Some of the best performances of Mozart’s difficult 
pieces are said to proceed from the privates of Prus- 
sian regiments. As a general thing every house in 
Germany and Switzerland has some musical instru- 
ment. 

“] once stopped at a German settlement of no 
great size where I was invited to hear some music 
at the house of a mechanic. Here a small company 
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performed, vocally and iustrumentally, almost the 
whole of Haydn’s Creation. The master of the 
house, a blacksmith, more than sixty years of age, 
took the first violin ; his aged wife, in spectacles, gave 
us a vocal part ; the eldest son, a joiner from a neigh- 
boring village, sat down at a Leipsic piano, on which, 
after tuning it, he executed with great skill the whole 
accompaniment ; several young men and women 
filled the remainder of the score. A boy, five years 
of age, was pointed out to me as beginning to play 
on the violin. Upon inquiry I found there was not 
a house in that town without a piano or some keyed 
instrument. This evening’s entertainment has often 
occurred to me as illustrating the happy influence of 
music upon domestic life and social habits. If you 
would have young people love home induce them to 
cultivate music. It will beguile many a winter night, 
which might otherwise be worse than wasted. Few 
pleasures are cheaper, or more innocent, or more 
within the home circle. Almost all foreigners are 
proficients. A few years ago a party of emigrants 
encamped for the night on a small eminence, about 
half a mile from my residence. About sunset we 
were surprised by the most delightful sounds wafted 
across the valley by those sojourners. It appeared to 
be their evening hymn, accompanied with horns. 
The effect was indescribable.” 


































THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 





FROM THE AM. MO. MAGAZINE. 


Tne green-spread earth, the wavy air, 
The ever-bending sea, 

Are filled with spirits, who pour forth 
Their untaught minstrelsy ; 

They sweep their harps at break of day, 
And at the sunset hour, 

By the side of every running rill, 
And every breathing flower. 


They hum sweet tunes from bending reeds 
To waters flowing by, 
As if an angel’s breath were heard, 
Or silence heaved a sigh ; 
They sit beneath the twilight star, 
And by the sleeping lake ; 
And to the silver ripple’s swell 
Their melting voices wake. 


And where on sands of mealy gold, 
The waves their tribute pour, 

They roll, with every breaking surge, 
Their music to the shore; 

And where the inland torrents shoot, 
In arrowy speed along ; 

They sit among the shelving rocks, 
And echo back the seng. 


They swing upon each wild-wood flower 
That looks upon the sky ; 
And sweetly breathe their liquid notes 
To minds that wander by; 
And thus, a thousand spirits round, 
With harp, and lute, and voice, 
Are calling to the human heart, 
To listen and rejoice. R. C. W. 
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HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


FROM HAWKINS AND BURNEY. 


. Tue opinion that man received his first musical 
tuition from birds, derives no little corroboration 
from the fact, that most of the winged tribes are 
distinguished by their own specific and exclusive 
specimens of song. ‘The melody of the blackbird 
is not only composed of certain of the elements of 
our two modern scales, but of the very notes of the 
scale, which, in combination, form its fundamental 
harmony. ‘They are the following ; 





Here we have the key-note, with its third, fifth, 
and eighth; that is, the complete common chord, or 
harmony of G. 

The song of the cuckoo is well known to consist of 
two notes. 





Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Cuckoo, 


Here we have the third and fifth of the key-note ; 
that is, two of the component parts of the common 
chord, or harmony, of G. 
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And Kircher, in his Mursurgia, has given the 
melodies of other tribes of birds, which his inge- 
nious industry investigated and ascertained. 

A sufficient reason having been given for the con- 
clusion, that vocal melody was borrowed from living 
models, and that, though its rude state preceded the 
use of instruments, yet the music of the voice could 
not be governed by any system, till the mechanical 
production and modulation of sound had provided 
the means of arranging and fixing the intervals, the 
inquiry that next presents itself, concerns the inven- 
tors and improvers of those ancient instruments, 
whose origin we are best able to trace. Of these, 
the pipe and lyre were certainly the two first that 
were used; and though the story of the tortoise-shell 
may reasonably be doubted, there is no necessity to 
rob Mercury of the honor he has so long enjoyed, as 
the original fabricator of the latter instrument. It 
was in the year of the world 2000 that it was pro- 
duced, a distance of time that hath as effectually 
concealed from antiquarians the first form of the lyre, 
as it has disappointed their inquiry concerning the 
first number of its strings. Some writers assert that 
it had only three, and that the inventor assimilated 
these to as many seasons of the year, summer, winter, 
and spring—assigning the acute string to the first, 
the grave to the second, and the mean to the third. 
Others affirm, that his lyre had four strings ; that the 
first and fourth were octaves to each other; that the 
second was a fourth from the first, the fourth the 
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same distance from the third, and that from the second 
to the third, was a whole tone. Others, again, con- 
tend that the lyre of Mercury had seven strings. To 
gratify curiosity, and to convince the readers how 
necessary it is to concede much to the ancient spirit 
‘4 of fiction, even in historicai narration, it will be suf- 
| ficient to submit to him the account left us by Nico- 
machus, a follower of Pythagoras. ‘ The lyre,” 
says he, ‘formed of the shell, was invented by Mer- 
iat cury ; and the knowledge of it, as it was constructed 
. | by him of seven strings, was transmitted to Orpheus ; 
et Orpheus communicated its use to Thamyris and 
;| Lynus, the latter of whom instructed Hercules, from 
iat whom the mystery passed to Amphion the Theban, 
l who, to the seven strings of the lyre, built the seven 
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gates of Thebes.” 

‘] The same author further informs us, that Orpheus 
was afterwards killed by the Thracian women ; that 

| they were reported to have cast his lyre into the sea, 

| and that it was afterwards thrown up at Antissa, a 





city of Lesbos ; that, found by certain fishers, it was 

by them brought to Terpander, who carried it to 
Egypt, exquisitely improved, and shewing it to the 
Egyptian priests, assumed to himself the honor of 
its invention. 

The pipe, the most simple, and, probably, the first 
of musical instruments, is ascribed to a variety of 
inventors, as Apollo, Pan, Orpheus, Linus, and 
many other revered cultivators and patrons of music. 
By some writers, the honor of first combining into 
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one instrument, pipes of different lengths, is award- 
ed to Marsyas; by others, to Sylenus; but Virgil 
seems to decide the fact, when he says ; 


Pan primos calamos cera conjungere plures 
Instituit Ecrog. uu. 32. 


Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds ; 
Pan loves the shepherds, and their flooks he feeds. 
Drypen. 


By Isidore, Bishop of Seville, and others after him, 
this instrument, frequently represented in collections 
of antiquities, has been called a Pandorium, while 
some writers have given it the name of syringa, or 
the syrinx. 

An instrument consisting of strings distended upon 
a frame, and by their comparative tensity or laxity, 
rendered capable of producing different sounds, or 
a pipe perforated at equal distances, are instruments, 
the simple forms and powers of which our minds 
might easily conceive, even without the instruction 
of the remaning monuments of antiquity. There- 
fore, I have preferred to speak of them before men- 
tioning the instruments of which we read in the 
Pentateuch, or the less ancient parts of sacred his- 
tory ; instruments, with the figures and constructions 
of which the translators were so little acquainted, as 
to be reduced to the necessity of so rendering the 
Hebrew appellations as to approach the nearest, not 
to any founded or sanctioned idea of the things nam- 
ed, but to their own conceptions of those things; 
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conceptions borrowed from present things, and, con- 
sequently, not to be relied upon, as conveying ideas 
corresponding with the things of which they speak. 

Any regular construction of a musical instrument, 
as that of the lyre, or the pipe, supposes a system ; and 
a system once instituted, opens the road to the pro- 
duction of that appreciable succession of sounds 
which forms melody. Melody, however, must for a 
long time have been vague, evanescent, and unset- 
tled, because it was long before notation was invent- 
ed. It does not appear, from history, that the Egyp- 
tians,.Phoenicians, Hebrews, or any ancient people, 
except the Greeks and Romans, had musical char- 
acters ; and even they could boast of no better sym- 
bols of sound than the letters of their alphabet, which 
also served them for arithmetical numbers, and 
chronological dates. The art of notation, neverthe- 
less, was understood by the Greeks while yet the 
holes of the flute, and the strings of the lyre were 
few, and, consequently, before they thought of the 
simplicity of expressing the octave of any sound by 
the same sign. ‘The diatesseron, or fourth, was the 
constant limitation of the scale, the extremes of 
which were fixed, or soni stabiles, though the inter- 
mediate sounds were mutable, or soni mobiles ; and 
the different rules by which the intermediate strings 
were tuned, formed the several genera, or various 


systems of graduated tones. 














THE GENERAL MUSIC TEACHER. 
BY GODFREY WEBER. 


TRANSLATED FROM TIIE GERMAN, BY JAMES F. WARNER. 


Published by Wilkins § Carter, Boston. 


We have several times mentioned this work, 
though a particular notice has been defered, till we 
could give it a more close examination. After giv- 
ing the work to some extent such an examination, 
and having been at considerable pains to inform our- 
selves as to its previous reputation, as well as the 
faithfulness of the translation, from sources of un- 
doubted authority, we feel safe in recommending the 
work as a most valuable addition to our stock of 
Musical Literature. The present volume purports 
to be the first number of a series, to embrace a com- 
plete treatise on musical composition; a very ex- 
tensive and elaborate work; far more full and com- 
prehensive than any before published in this country. 
The author is extensively known in Germany, and 
indeed throughout Europe, as a musical writer of 
the first rank ; and his works have long been regard- 
ed as of standard and classical authority. He is at 
the same time elevated in his style, clear and concise 
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| in his arrangement, and critically minute in his in- the 
. vestigation and description of the subject matter. its 
1) The number now published is strictly an elemen- an 
‘tary treatise. ‘This is right. Every author that in- m 
| H tends to cover the whole ground in relation to any tre 
af science, must, necessarily, begin with the first prin- & 

fl | ciples, however familiar they may be to the multitude 
of his readers. Still we have several times heard te 
those, who suppose their knowledge of this subject * 
| complete, speak of the work as of small value. But te 
it we are satisfied from personal examination, that no | a 
| : man, who has heretofore confined his reading with- e 
i in the limits of the English language, can sit down Ci 
Ai to this work with an inquiring mind, and rise up un- fi 
| improved. Indeed we have no fears that musicians P 
ti will be at all too thorough in their inquiries, or too be 
Mk well read in the elementary principles of the science. a 

ie All our fears are from the opposite quarter; and 
i though in many cases they may be entirely ground- } 


less, still we think no one will be injured by a little 
i more critical examination. 

| In Chap. I. of the work, the author goes general- 
ly into the nature of musical sounds, difference of 
pitch, &c., on which subject he gives a clear and 
valuable dissertation. Chap. II. is devoted to the 
system of tones, in which we have a thorough in- 
vestigation of the nature of the musical scale, both 
diatonic and chromatic ; a description of the inter- 
vals in all their varieties, description of the staff, 
elefs, &c, Chap. III. is a most complete treatise on 
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the subject of Rhythm. ‘This is traced through all 
its various departments with a degree of precision 
and accuracy seldom surpassed, and extends through 
more than fifty pages. Chap. IV. is simply an in- 
troduction to the subject of melody, harmony, keys, 
&c., to be pursued in the next number of the work. 

This number is closed with a Dictionary of musical 
terms, covering more than eighty pages closely 
printed in double columns, and is by far the most ex- 
tensive that has ever been published in this country, 
and probably the most complete in the English lan- 
guage. Some portions of this matter, if we are 
correctly informed, are from Weber, some portions 
from other German authors, and a large part sup- 
plied by the translator himself. This part of the 
work is of great value, and certainly does credit to 
all the parties concerned. 

We make the following extract from an article re- 
lating to this work, which appeared in the North 
American Review, for July, 1841. 


** We desire to express our unqualified approbation of the 
manner in which the translator has acquitted himself of his 
task. We have had no opportunity to compare the transla- 
tion with the original ; but that is not necessary in order to 
be convinced of the correctness of the version. There is an 
air of fidelity, and a manifest precision in the use of lan- 
guage, which show the habit of mind, and produce a con- 
viction of accuracy, of the same kind with that which we 
feel in the truth of a portrait, when the painter has exhibited 
a thorough acquaintance with his art. 

The “ Dictionary of Musical Terms,” with which this Num- 
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ber is enriched, is also the work of the translator, who has 

















furnished three fourths of all it contains; and we do not in i 
hesitate to express our preference of it to any other diction- flute 
i) ary of musical terms we recollect to have seen, for the accura- ‘ as U 
) cy, clearness, and precision of its definitions, its sufficient imy 
| } copiousness, and its freedom from all superfluity. bili 
ia} We shall look forward with much pleasure to the dou 
i completion of the work, the next number of which is € 
| will probably be in the market in a few days. in| 
late 
| lets 
i tal, 
thf ing 
i \ the 

if 
it! DOUBLE FLUTES AND FLAGEOLETS. me 
FROM MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. th 
a fu 
a THE attention that has been paid by German gen- th 
I} ius to the cultivation of instrumental music, has not fre 
| ‘| only gradually given to the manufacture of musical m 
\ instruments a degree of importance, which till the th 
beginning of the nineteenth century, they never at- T 


if tained ; but has excited among their various fabrica- ' di 
tors an increased ambition, to carry their several 
excellencies as near to perfection as possible. Ina 
variety of instances, this desirable end has been ob- 
tained, to an extent that reflects so much credit on 
ap the talents and industry of the musical artizans of 
it Germany and England, as to merit particular notice 

in a work of this kind. Among the improvements 
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in inflatile instruments, the novelties produced in the 
flute and flageolet, by Bainbridge, are as remarkable 
as useful. ‘To these instruments, his ingenuity has 
imparted a new and improved character ; the capa- 
bility he has given them, to simultaneously produce 
double notes, by which property a single performer 
is enabled to execute a duett, is an important advance 
in mechanics. The contrivance consists of the col- 
lateral and close conjunction of two flutes, or flageo- 
lets, furnished near their upper ends with a horizon- 
tal, projecting mouth-piece, which, by communicat- 
ing with, and conveying the breath through, both 
the tubes, renders them conjunctly vocal, and con- 
sequently empowers the performer to execute two 
parts at once. While the weight and magnitude of 
these two-fold instruments, do not exceed those of a 
full-sized German flute, they require no more breath 
than does a common flute or flageolet ; and, while 
from the disposition of the apertures or keys, they 
may be used as easily by a small as by a large hand, 
the tone it produces is mellifluous and expressive. 
These instruments are fingered both for solos and 
duetts ; and either of them may, in an instant, be 
converted into a solo instrument. 
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NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. ent 

' loc 

Berore we issue another number, we expect to bal 

see assembled in Boston, the Narionat Musicau ies 

Convention. We hope to see many of those, whom “i 

we have from year to year met on the same ground, nm 

to discuss the merits and seek the welfare of that on 

science, in whose behalf we have undertaken to la- be 

bor, and for which we feel the strongest attachment. on 

i We expect also to see many new faces, and an in- tic 
creased interest in the cause, beyond what we have ; - 
ever before witnessed. We know that the cause of os 
H music is rapidly on the advance, and nothing is more in 


Wy natural than that this advancement should show itself 
by an increase of energy in this convention. on 

We hope to see a large collection of musical men th 
from all parts of the country. And although we 











| W 
a) | may differ in our feelings and opinions on many sub- m 
tl jects, although local and sectional peculiarities may a 
| place us on many points as far asunder as the east v 
+) is from the west, yet on this one subject we hope to d 
1 see the most perfect harmony. It has often been 9 


remarked, that of all classes of people, musicians 
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are the most irritable, and most disposed to be quar- 
relsome. How far this may be true, we shall not 
undertake to decide. But this we do believe. If 
every member of the convention comes with the 
sole object of musical improvement in his mind, we 
shall havethe most harmonious, the most concordant 
meeting that ever was held. If every member, on 
entering the hall of the convention, will leave all 
local, selfish and party feelings beyond the thresh- 
hold in safe keeping with the officer of the door, we 
shall separate at the close of the session, better 
musicians and better men, improved in our minds 
and improved in our morals. We shall return to 
our homes better prepared to act our parts on the 
broad theatre of life,—far better qualified to perform 
our respective duties in improving the social condi- 
tion of those about us. We sincerely hope that 
nothing will occur to mar the enjoyment of the oc- 
casion, or diminish the interest which all should feel 
in the success of the cause. 

It is well known that an annual course of musi- 
cal instruction has for several years been given by 
the Boston Academy. During the present month 
we shall have two such courses, one by the Acade- 
my, the other by the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
and if ‘competition be the soul of business,’ then 
we expect to see the cause going ahead with re- 
doubled energy. The plans of the two societies 
are similar, the bills of fare excellent, and as we 
think such as the wants of the community demand. 
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The following abstract of the two programmes will 

give a clear idea of what may be expected from 0 

each. N 
The Hanpet ann Haypn Soctery propose, that | 

their course of instruction shall embrace the follow- 


ing departments and teachers. J 
1. Lectures on elementary instruction in vocal n 
music by James F. Warner. ) 
2. Lectures on the best method of forming and | c 
training the voice by H. W. Grearorex. 


3. Instruction and practice in the several depart- 
ments of Church Music by Geo. J. Wess. 
4. Instruction in Solo singing by 
H. W. Greatorex. 
5. Instruction in Glee and Madrigal singing by 
Geo. J. Wess. 
6. Lectures on the Aesthetics of music by 
James F, Warner. 
7. Lectures daily on Thorough Base or the gener- 
al doctrine of Harmony by Gro. J. Wess. 
8. Instruction on the violin by L. Ostinewui. 
9. Lectures on the Piano Forte by 
H. W. Greatorex. 
10. Lecture on the use of musical instruments by 
Geo. J. Wess. 
11. Lecture on the organ by 
H. W. Greatorex. 
12. Lectures on the profession of music, and 
Music, the language of feeling by 
T. B. Haywarp. 
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13. The Society will perform Hanpvev’s Oratorio 
or THE Messian and Nuxomm’s Oratorio oF 
Mount Sinat. 

The Academy’s course is as follows. 

1. Lectures on teaching Singing Schools, both 
juvenile and adult, with daily performances in church 


music by L. Mason. 
2. Lectures on the proper mode of delivering and 
cultivating the voice by H. W. Grearorex,. 


3. Lectures on Harmony or Thorough Base by 
F. F. Muccer,. 


4. Lessons on the violin by H. Scuipt. 
5. Lectures on Musical Taste by 
James F. Warner. 
6. Chorus singing, directed by L.. Mason. 
7. Glee singing, directed by F. F. Mvuver. 
8. Lecture on the Organ by F. F. Murer. 
The two classes will assemble for the first time, 
August 17, at 10 o’clock, A. M. one at the Odeon, 
the other at the Melodeon, and continue their ses- 
sions through that and the following week. The 
first meeting of the Convention will be August 19, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. at the Odeon. 

















HARMONY AND MELODY. 


FOR THE REPORT®GR. 


Musicians have said that melodies suggest their 
own bases, and that any person with a true and ac- 
curate ear, although wholly unpractised in music, 
will naturally perceive them. Rameau himself 
among others, advanced this sentiment. The follow- 
ing are the reflections of Rousseau upon it. 

«This is but the prepossession or prejudice of a 
musician, and has been proved erroneous by all ex- 
perience. He,who has never heard base or harmony, 
will not only never find this base or harmony of him- 
self, but will moreover, when he hears it for the first 
time, be displeased with it, preferring greatly the 
simple unison to which he has been accustomed. 
‘Two or more melodies, however harmonious, heard 
simultaneously, would appear to him like two or 
more persons talking at the same time. History has 
proved this. And when we reflect that of all the 
nations of the earth the Europeans alone have con- 
cords and harmony, and find pleasure in the union ; 
—that the world went on so many ages without this 
discovery by nations where the fine arts have been 
so much cultivated ;—that no animal, bird, or other 
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being in nature produces any concord but the unison, 
any music but melody ;—that the eastern languages, 
so sonorous, so musical, the Greek air, so delicate, 
so sensible, exercised with so much art, have never 
guided these voluptuous people to our harmony, but 
that without it their music had such prodigious effects 
and that with it ours is so weak and inefficient ;— 
that it should be reserved for the northern nations, 
whose rough and brutal organs are more touched 
with the eclat and noise of the voice, than with the 
sweetness of the accent and the melody of the in- 
flections, to make this discovery and to give it as the 
foundation of all the rules in the art ;—when, I say, 
we pay due attention to all this, it is very difficult 
not to suspect, that all our boasted harmony is buta 
gothic and barbarous invention, which we never 
should have adopted and practised, if we had been 
more sensible to the true beauties of art and of 
music really and truly natural. Rameau pretends 
that harmony is the source of the greatest beauties 
in music, but this opinion has been contradicted both 
by facts and reason.—By facts, because all the great 
effects of music have ceased, and all its energy and 
force been lost, since the invention of counterpoint, 
Beauties purely harmonic are artificial and ingenious, 
pleasing only to those who are learned and versed 
in the art. ‘True beauties are those of nature equal- 
ly perceived and enjoyed by every one learned or 
unlearned.—By reason, because harmony alone with 
whatever comes from it furnishes no imitation, by 
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which the mind may be affected by different images, 
the heart moved by different sentiments, the passions 
excited or calmed, and moral effects generally pro- 
duced, which surpass the immediate empire of sense. 
Music paints only by melody, and thence derives its 
whole force ; and therefore all music which does not 
sing, however harmonious it may be, is not imitative, 
soon fatigues the ear, and leaves the heart cold and 
unaflected.” 


If these striking facts and ingenious reflections 
should fail to bring every one to the same conclusion 
with this learned author, and most distinguished Mel- 
odist, they may yet lead us all to inquire, whether 
there is not still some great defect in the manner, in 
which the moderns use and combine melody and har- 
mony. In songs of praise, of joy and triumph, in 
the pocan and hallelujah, full harmony has its proper 
place, is not only effective, but almost indispensable ; 
so also in a great part of Church music, adapted to 
Psalms and hymns of praise and thanksgiving, and 
therefore choral in its nature, harmony is admissible 
and appropriate ; but in all cases where sentiment is 
to be expressed, affections moved, passion excited, 
or the heart touched, how simple should the music 
be? A very little harmony in all these cases will 
suffice. Melody must here do her own work ; and 
it may be well questioned if music generally is not 
much over-burdened by harmony. Harmony should 
be but the hand-maid, and never the mistress. It 
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has always been found very difficult to improve many 
of the finest and sweetest of the Irish and Scotch 
melodies by any harmony the most ingenious masters 
in the art have been able to devise. 


Nore sy THE Ep. In connection with this sub- 
ject it is proper to remark, that it was for a long 
time a matter of warm dispute among musicians, 
which produced the most pleasing general effect, 
simple melody, or harmony without melody. Melody 
and simplicity were Rousseau’s favorite themes. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to show their power and superi- 
ority, he composed the celebrated Air, which may be 
seen on page 380. By this he intended to show the 
effect, not only of melody, but of the greatest sim- 
plicity, the whole being confined within the smallest 
possible compass of sound, namely, three degrees of 
the scale. Not considering the result of Rousseau’s 
experiment a conclusive argument, Vogler took the 
same air, harmonized it, and published the same as 
a proof of the superiority even of Rousseau’s com- 
position, when attended by harmony. We give the 
music as we find it in an English work with a transla- 
tion of the French words, and a Piano forte accom- 
paniment. Vogler’s harmony was of a more elabo- 
rate character, for which we have not room in this 
work. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


Tue Musicat Casiner is the title of anew month- 
ly periodical, published by Bradbury and Soden, of 
this city. Editors, Geo. J. Webb and T. B. Hay- 
ward. ‘The work is published in quarto form, con- 
taining sixteen pages; four of which are letter-press, 
and twelve music. ‘The whole appearance of the 
work is neat, and the matter of the first number in- 
teresting. It is ornamented witha beautiful print of 
Handel. 

an 


J. A. Sparks, No. 111 Nassau St., New York, has 
announced to the public, that he is about to publish, 
for the use of the Episcopal Church, a Mornine 
Service,—Tr Deum anv Jusitate, by Wm. Boyce. 
It is to be issued August 10th, and will contain 
eighteen quarto pages. Price 75 cts. Of the char- 
acter of the work of course we cannot speak at 
present. 


. 





Tue American Precerptor for the Piano Forte; 
Second edition; by Maximilian Hall. This work 
will be published in a few days; and as we have 
only seen some of the proof sheets, we cannot judge 
of its merit. The first edition was published more than 
a year since, and has had an extensive sale. The 
second edition, we understand, has been enlarged 
by nearly thirty pages of music from various authors, 
the whole comprising ninety-six pages. A more 
particular notice will be given hereafter. 
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JARG ON. WILLIAM BILLINGS. 
Fortissimo. 
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A GLEE. 


Slumber gentle lady. 


J. FRIEDHEIM, 


Andante. Sotto Voce. 










Slum-ber gen-tle la dy, slum-ber like the rose, 


Slum-ber gen-tle la-dy, slum-ber like the rose, 





airs of heav-en lullit to re - pose. 


ee 
When the airs of heav-en lull it to re - pose. 
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An-gels hover o’er thee; softly seal, softly seal thine eyes ; 
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Waft thy vis-ions gen-tly to the smil-ing skies, 
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Waft thy 
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i 1. When thy charming presence I no lon-ger see, 
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Nature’s brightest beau-ties yield nocharms for me; 








When my love i ab-sent, fragrant grove and dell, 
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Seem like wild-est des - ert, Where no pleasures dwell. 
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Ah! when thou art absent through one toilsome day, 
I with grief and sadness seek thee far away; 
When I do not find thee urged by kindest care, 


Then my soul with anguish mourns in sad despair. 
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When thy presence greets me when thou’t by my side, 
Quick through every channel flows the crimson tide ; 
When I hear the music of those accents mild, 


| j My vain heart enraptured swells with pleasure wild. 








See reference to this melody, in the Note on page 375. 
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‘ How great is the pleasure.’ HARRINGTON. 
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